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FOREWORD 


The  Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts  (AVA)  is  proud  to  welcome 
BMW  of  North  America,  Inc.  as  the  program's  new  corporate 
sponsor.  BMW  will  be  assuming  the  corporate  funder  role  pres- 
ently held  by  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  and  will  join 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  as  co-funding  sponsors  along  with 
significant  annual  grant  support  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  Thus  the  AVA  program  continues  its  funding  con- 
sortium comprised  of  the  cooperative  participation  of  a  major 
corporation,  a  leading  private  non-profit  foundation  and  our  fed- 
eral national  arts  agency.  The  AVA  program  is  appreciative  of  all 
of  The  Equitable's  past  support  as  a  founding  partner  and  their 
continuing  assistance.  Equitable's  leadership  has  provided  solid 
groundwork  on  which  the  AVA  program  has  developed. 

BMW  of  North  America,  Inc.  joins  AVA  as  we  near  the  com- 
pletion of  the  program's  first  decade  of  annual  recognition  and 
support  of  American  visual  artists  from  across  the  nation.  As 
the  AVA  program  moves  toward  the  start  of  its  second  decade, 
we  look  forward  to  expanding  the  program's  mission.  BMW's 
sponsorship,  beyond  its  important  funding  commitment,  will 
immediately  bring  to  the  program  and  its  artists  a  meaningful 
new  dimension.  Annually  beginning  with  this  current  AVA  8 
exhibition,  at  the  close  of  the  national  tour,  BMW  will  host  the 
exhibition  in  New  York  City  at  The  BMW  Gallery.  In  the  months 
ahead,  AVA  and  BMW  will  be  discussing  potential  international 
possibilities,  with  the  goal  of  sending  subsequent  AVA  exhibitions 
to  Germany  and  other  countries  in  Europe. 

BMW's  serious  and  enlightened  commitment  to  the  arts  through 
its  sponsorship  of  the  Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts  program  holds 
the  potential  for  setting  a  benchmark  for  corporate/non- profit 
partnership  and  collaboration.  The  Southeastern  Center  for 
Contemporary  Art,  the  founding  and  administrative  institution 
of  the  AVA  program,  welcomes  BMW  of  North  America,  Inc. 


Ted  Potter 
AVA  Director 
.SRGCAX)irector 
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ESSAY 


Amid  all  the  talk  about  post-modernism  it  is  easy 
to  forget  that  the  word  "modern"  applied  to  art 
originally  denoted  the  activity  of  giving  art  a 
vocabulary  commensurate  with  the  modern  age. 
When  Picasso  and  Braque  invented  Cubism,  when 
Marinetti  chanted  his  Futurist  incantations,  when 
Andre  Breton  defined  Surrealism,  they  were  trying 
to  cope  with  new  realities,  new  insights,  new 
enthusiasms  which  could  not  be  expressed  in 
traditional  genres  or  images.  'Art  out  of  Life,"  was 
their  motto,  not  "Art  out  of  Art." 

Considered  in  retrospect,  the  new  styles  invented 
by  the  early  moderns  tended  to  narrowly  focus  on 
one  salient  aspect  of  contemporary  consciousness  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  A  supreme  indifference  to 
technological  change  accompanied  the  Surrealists' 
impetuous  embrace  of  Freudian  psychology,  while 
the  Futurists,  high  on  the  thrills  of  the  speeding 
motor  car,  cared  nothing  for  Freud  and  his  discovery 
of  the  unconscious.  The  European  moderns  agreed 
only  in  their  rejection  of  history,  which  surrounded 
them  and  threatened  them  with  annihilation  during 
World  War  I. 

Transplanted  to  the  United  States,  where  the 
layers  of  history  have  all  the  permanence  of  a  light 
sprinkle  of  snow  and  the  new  becomes  routine  in 
five  minutes,  the  moderns,  now  "modernists,"  had  to 
define  themselves  as  a  tight-knit,  idealistic  elite  in 
order  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  culture  at 
large.  By  1960  New  York  modernism  had  become  so 
closely  wedded  to  a  purist,  exclusivist  aesthetic  that 
artists  wore  seriousness  like  a  hair  shirt.  Even  the 
Pop  Art  revolt  of  the  early  1960s  was  quickly  tamed 
and  given  an  esoteric  gloss  of  heavy  irony.  And  the 
movements  that  followed  imposed  the  rigors  of  a 
monastic  order.  Minimalists  are  the  Trappists  of  the 
religion  of  modernism  and  conceptualists  are  its 
Jesuits. 

But,  these  strictures  seemed  like  a  straitjacket  to 


artists  in  regional  urban  centers  where  Clement 
Greenbergs  reductivist  brand  of  modernism  was  less 
entrenched.  Franz  Schulzes  book  Fantastic  Images 
(1972),  documenting  the  rise  of  Chicago's  "Imagists," 
who  consciously  rejected  New  York  modernism,  was 
only  one  manifestation  of  a  nationwide  revolt  that 
included  the  California  funk  of  Robert  Arneson  and 
Bill  Wiley,  the  "Cass  Corridor"  junk  sculpture  of 
Detroit  and  other  anti-mainstream  regional  schools. 

T)  a  certain  extent  it  was  the  rise  of  these  regional 
schools  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  that  made  the 
Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts  program  seem  so 
important  and  timely  when  it  was  announced  in 
1980.  Clearly  there  were  other  centers  besides  New 
York  that  nurtured  good  art  and  creative  artists,  yet  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  for  them  to  get  national 
recognition  without  major  New  York  backing.  The 
AVA  show  has  now  become  an  established  avenue  to 
national  attention.  It  is  noteworthy  that  two 
recipients  of  the  AVA  5  —  Clyde  Connell  and  Robert 
Helm  — were  included  in  the  Hirshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Gardens  1988  Different  Drummers 
exhibition. 

One  has  the  sense  from  this  1989  AVA  show, 
though,  that  there  is  a  growing  consensus, 
nationwide,  on  certain  characteristics  of  late  20th 
century  aesthetics  that  transcends  regional  styles  and 
New  York  mainstream  alike.  Although  there  are 
certainly  echoes  of  regional  schools  in  several  of  the 
works  and  even  a  strong  sense  of  place,  the  artists' 
fluid  attitudes  towards  media,  structure,  process, 
mission,  and  audience  seem  of  greater  importance 
than  static  questions  of  form  and  style. 

Obviously  this  is  a  show  that  reflects  the  interests 
of  its  nominators  and  final  jury;  it  is  not  a  national 
poll.  Nor  do  all  the  included  artists  share  all  the 
following  characteristics,  by  any  means.  But  the 
degree  of  overlap  between  artists  who  work  in 
widely  separated  geographical  areas  and  with  very 
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different  content  and  media  is  surprising.  The 
following  ideas  and  attitudes  pop  up  repeatedly  in 
interviews. 

There  is  a  general  hostility  to  boundaries  of  any 
sort,  whether  between  media  [with  the  exception  of 
the  video  work  of  Paul  Kos  (San  Francisco)  "truth  to 
media"  is  not  an  aesthetic  consideration],  between 
artistic  disciplines,  between  art  and  life,  or  between 
art  and  its  audience.  Most  of  these  artists  reject 
ideological  rigor  and  formalist  concepts  of  style  in 
favor  of  using  modernist  idioms  as  an  undifferentiated 
reservoir  of  poetic  vocabulary.  One  finds  also  a 
rejection  of  the  concept  of  the  artist  as  alienated 
from  society;  an  affinity  for  old-time  craftsmanship 
and  pre-electronic  engineering;  and,  most 
surprisingly  in  view  of  the  prevalence  of 
deconstructivist  criticism,  a  growing  sense  of 
mission.  Many  of  these  artists,  like  the  Abstract 
Expressionists  of  the  1940s  and  50s,  believe  that 
artists  have  an  important  social  and  cultural  role  to 
play  in  the  amelioration  of  the  ills  of  todays  world. 

The  Breakdown  of  Boundaries  of  Media 
and  Style 

Most  of  these  artists  feel  quite  free  to  mix  medias, 
genres,  and  styles  according  to  their  needs.  They 
slide  from  painting  to  sculpture,  from  performance  to 
installation,  from  abstraction  to  image,  from  symbol 
to  narrative  in  a  seamless  and  unselfconscious  way. 
James  Drake  (El  Paso,  Texas)  puts  charcoal  drawings 
on  paper  together  with  steel  sculpture  in  a  single 
work.  Jo  Ann  Callis  (Los  Angeles)  makes  painting- 
like photographs  of  clay  sculptures.  Elements  of 
constructivist  form,  expressionist  paint  application, 
and  surrealist  wit  co-exist  comfortably  in  Ron 
Fondaws  ceramic  and  adobe  sculpture. 

"I  want  just  to  be  an  artist,"  said  Fondaw  (Miami, 
Florida)  in  a  recent  interview.  "I  want  to  break  down 
barriers,  free  of  restriction,  free  of  categories  as  an 
artist  or  craftsman.  .  .1  want  to  work  with  any  media 
I  feel  important  to  an  idea." 

Ed  Fraga  of  Detroit  even  makes  a  poetic  metaphor 
from  the  juxtaposition  of  two  regional  styles.  The 
roughly  layered  surface  of  his  Winter,  Resurrection  II, 
deliberately  recalls  the  peeling  paint  walls  of 
downtown  Detroit,  the  locus  and  inspiration  of  the 
Cass  Corridor  group;  but  the  smoothly  painted 


figure  that  lies  within  the  oval  pond  or  window  is 
reminiscent  of  the  style  and  finicky  finish  of  the 
Chicago  Imagists.  To  Fraga  the  contrast  between  the 
two  is  a  reflection  of  life,  the  peeling  away  of  ugly 
layers  of  consciousness  to  reach  the  spirit  within. 

The  freedom  to  work  with  any  media  an  artist 
finds  close  to  hand  is  particularly  important  to  three 
of  the  artists  in  the  show  — David  Hammons 
(Brooklyn,  New  York),  Patrick  Dougherty,  and  Paul 
Kos.  Hammons  uses  old  rubber  tires  and  bottle 
caps,  the  refuse  of  Harlem's  mean  streets,  to  make 
helmets  and  headdresses  for  anti-apartheid  warriors. 
Maple  saplings  from  the  North  Carolina  woodlands 
around  Dougherty's  home  comprise  the  warp  and 
woof  of  his  woven  cocoon  forms  and  swirling 
tornadoes.  For  his  sound  sculpture  pieces,  Kos  has 
made  bells  from  garbage  cans  and  wash  tubs. 

"I'm  allowing  my  source  materials  to  come  from 
normal  events,"  Kos  has  said.  "They're  all  around  us; 
the  sources  are  everywhere." 

The  Unalienated  Artist 

The  classical  attitude  of  the  modernist  artist  was 
one  of  confrontation  with  a  hostile  society  at  large 
and  reliance  for  support  on  a  small  art  elite.  Many 
of  these  artists  take  the  opposite  view.  The 
defensiveness  or  defiance  that  animated  earlier 
generations  of  American  artists  has  virtually 
disappeared;  in  its  place  is  the  expectation  of 
understanding  and  not  only  from  the  art  world. 
Dougherty,  Hammons,  and  Kos  have  explicitly 
courted  a  wider  audience  by  doing  their  work 
publicly,  in  streets,  in  parks,  and  in  alternative 
spaces.  They  like  the  response  they  get  from  the 
man  on  the  street. 

"The  art  audience  is  the  worst  audience  in  the 
world,"  said  Hammons.  "It's  overly  educated,  it's 
conservative,  it's  out  to  criticize  not  to  understand, 
and  it  never  has  any  fun.  .  .so  I  refuse  to  deal  with 
that  audience  and  I'll  play  with  the  street  audience. 
That  audience  is  much  more  human  and  their 
opinion  is  from  the  heart." 

The  Affinity  for  Old  Time  Craftsmanship  and 
Pre-Electronic  Engineering 

A  fondness  for  craftsmanship  is  undoubtedly  an 
American  trait  that  has  persisted  from  the  nineteenth 
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century  through  the  modernist  period  to  the  post- 
modern. But  the  idealizing  of  past  technologies  is  a 
phenomenon  of  the  last  two  decades.  It  is  striking  in 
this  electronic  age  that  Paul  Kos  uses  high 
technology  in  his  video,  Chartres  Bleu,  in  the  service 
of  an  ode  to  the  stained  glass  workers  of  Chartres 
Cathedral.  Similarly  Charles  Wilson  (Chicago, 
Illinois)  uses  neon  to  underscore  the  outdated 
technology  of  his  prop  planes  and  radio  towers. 

Patrick  Dougherty  takes  great  pride  in  his  ability 
to  work  with  his  hands  in  loving  rapport  with  his 
unusual  materials.  The  scale  and  finish  of  Ann 
McCoys  bronze  sculptures  recall  19th  century 
Ammalier  bronzes  as  well  as  their  Egyptian  and 
Greek  prototypes.  Even  Erik  Levine  (New  York), 
the  artist  in  this  show  who  comes  closest  to  being  a 
classical  modernist,  puts  together  his  abstract  wood 
sculptures  with  the  technical  finesse  of  a  cabinet- 
maker, a  skill  he  learned  while  working  on 
construction  jobs.  "Steel  would  be  a  little  cold  for 
me,"  he  says. 

A  Growing  Sense  of  Mission 

Seen  in  the  larger  context  of  the  art  world,  this 
show,  by  and  large,  is  strikingly  upbeat.  Post-modern 
in  its  absence  of  theoretical  rigor  and  its  populist 
undertones,  the  art  in  the  show  eschews  post- 
modern cynicism.  The  social  thought  of  the 
Deconstructivist  post-modern  critics  and  artists 
"pours  scorn  on;  all  the  collective  hopes  for  moral 
and  social  progress,  for  personal  freedom  and  public 
happiness,  that  were  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
modernists  of  the  eighteenth-century  Enlightenment," 
as  Marshall  Berman  puts  it  in  All  That  is  Solid  Melts 
Into  Air.  He  continues,  "These  hopes,  post  moderns 
say,  have  been  shown  to  be  bankrupt,  at  best  vain 
and  futile  fantasies,  at  worst  engines  of  domination 
and  monstrous  enslavement.  . 

While  many  of  the  AVA  artists  share  this  post- 
modern distrust  of  scientific  progress  and  the 
enlightenment,  paradoxically,  most  maintain  their 
hopes  for  personal  freedom  and  a  more  viable  public 
happiness.  And  they  have  faith  in  the  ability  of  art  to 
help  achieve  those  goals  or,  at  the  very  least,  to 
communicate  important  social,  cultural,  and  even 
religious  insights.  Essentially  they  are  integrative  not 
deconstructive  in  their  thought  patterns. 


"The  artist  should  retain  his  former  role  as  carrier 
of  spiritual  ideas,"  writes  Ann  McCoy,  "and  art 
should  be  returned  to  its  transformative  and 
transcendent  function.  .  ." 

"A  couple  of  years  ago,  I  dealt  with  the  figure  in  a 
state  of  angst,"  says  Ed  Fraga.  "Now  I'm  creating 
more  of  a  sense  of  peace  through  the  paintings.  .  . 
Fm  developing  installations  that  let  the  viewers  strip 
themselves  of  what  the  world  is  and  help  them  into 
a  more  meditative  state." 

It  is  always  dangerous,  of  course,  to  generalize  in 
words  about  art,  which  always  draws  its  power  from 
the  artist's  ability  to  embody  the  general  and  the 
universal  in  the  concrete  and  particular.  The  viewer's 
obligation,  unlike  that  of  the  catalogue  essayist,  is  to 
respond  individually  to  the  unique  qualities  of  each 
artist's  work. 

Erik  Levine 

T)  a  certain  extent,  Erik  Levine  is  the  odd-man- 
in  here.  A  New  Yorker  by  conviction  as  well  as  by 
geographical  location,  he  espouses  an  aesthetic  that 
seems  purist  and  formalist  by  comparison  with  the 
other  artists.  Squarely  situated  within  the  tradition  of 
modernism,  his  sculptures  melt  no  boundaries 
between  media,  have  no  social  or  cultural  mission, 
are  unashamedly  art  for  art's  sake.  But  even  Levine's 
work  has  its  paradoxical  qualities. 

At  28,  the  youngest  of  the  AVA  recipients  (is  this 
the  beginning  of  a  modernist  backlash.^)  Levine 
combines  disparate  geometric  forms  into  sculptural 
statements  of  striking  clarity.  Like  a  master 
grammarian,  he  puts  his  formal  clauses  and  subclauses 
in  exactly  the  right  place  so  that  the  eye  scans, 
comprehends  and  admires  not  only  the  sculpture  itself, 
but  the  ingenuity  that  went  into  its  construction. 

Symmetrical  and  analytical,  these  sculptures  are 
related  to  the  minimalist  American  work  of  Donald 
Judd,  Cad  Andre,  and  Sol  LeWitt.  But  unlike  his 
predecessors'  sculptures,  which  were  based  on  serial 
multiplications  of  unitary  forms,  Levine's  conceptual 
framework  is  binary  in  a  structuralist  sense  in  that 
his  forms  derive  from  oppositions  — curved  vs. 
straight,  open  vs.  closed,  inside  vs.  outside,  above 
vs.  below  — and  tend  towards  symmetry. 

"I  hate  the  word  organic,"  Levine  says.  "I'm 
interested  in  geometry,  mathematics,  logical  rational 
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thinking,  how  there's  a  sameness  and  a  difference  to 
things." 

Paradoxically,  however,  Levines  low  tech  materials 
and  process  — cabinet  grade  and  construction  plywood, 
glued,  stapled,  and  smoothed  with  wood  putty  — gives 
his  pieces  a  visceral  physicality  that  matches  the 
muscularity  of  his  formal  manipulations.  Warm  in 
tone  and  slightly  textured,  with  some  of  the  stains  of 
the  loft  floor  left  on  their  surface,  Levines  sculptures 
recall  the  continuum  of  human  ingenuity  and  craft. 

Ron  Fondaw 

Like  Levine,  Ron  Fondaw  of  Miami,  Florida  is 
interested  in  structure  and  the  way  it  can  be 
manipulated.  In  fact,  he  too  feels  some  affinity  for 
the  Minimalists,  in  that  he  has  said  he  equates 
'sophisticated  forms  without  saying  as  much  with  as 
little  and  that  relates  to  minimal  sculpture.  .     He  is 
also  very  sensitive  of  the  particular  qualities  of  his 
chosen  material,  clay,  and  what  it  can  and  cannot  do. 

But  for  Fondaw  the  origins  and  history  of  clay  give 
it  meaning  over  and  above  its  material  qualities.  To 
put  it  more  precisely,  clay  has  played  such  an 
important  role  in  the  evolution  of  human  culture  that 
its  metaphorical  and  mythic  associations  are  intrinsic 
rather  than  imposed.  Inhnitely  malleable,  clay 
incorporates  the  element  of  time  more  than  any 
other  artistic  material.  It  recalls  the  beginnings  of  the 
earth  and  will  be  left  as  star  dust  at  its  end. 

"What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  use  the  material  in  a 
way  that  speaks  clearly  about  its  origins,  the  affinity 
to  the  earth,  to  reflect  that  feeling  of  mother  to  the 
earth  mother,"  said  Fondaw  in  an  interview. 
"Everything  derives  from  that." 

Necessarily  then,  his  works  are  always  fragments, 
transient  structures  on  the  stage  of  infinite  time. 
Works  like  Charkey  and  Narff  {19^5)  look  as  if  they 
might  once  have  been  part  of  a  larger  architectural 
complex;  with  their  brilliant  layers  of  scratched  and 
scumbled  glazes  and  abruptly  cut-off  patterned 
edges,  they  are  like  pieces  of  a  disassembled  puzzle. 

Recent  works  like  Kone  (1988)  are  even  more 
suggestive  of  ancient  architecture.  Made  of  steel, 
cement,  and  adobe,  a  material  that  has  become 
increasingly  important  to  Fondaw,  the  nine-foot  high 
structure  was  first  shown  in  a  garden  with  two  other 
adobe  works,  to  form  what  looked  like  the 


fragmentary  remains  of  a  circular  site  for  some 
obscure  and  long-forgotten  religious  ritual. 

Patrick  Dougherty 

Patrick  Dougherty  s  maple  sapling  structures  are 
even  more  transient.  He  works  in  a  unique  media  he 
invented  himself,  with  a  bow,  of  course,  to  beavers 
and  birds  who  set  the  standard  for  weaving  twigs  and 
branches  into  complex  architectural  forms.  Dougherty 
at  work  with  his  bare  hands,  rhythmically  and  deftly 
interlacing  the  snags  of  his  saplings  to  extend  his 
scratchy  line,  resembles  a  man  caught  up  by  the 
same  kind  of  instinctual  impulse. 

"Its  so  wonderfully  tactile,"  he  says.  "There's  a 
litde  tension  in  the  sticks.  .  .once  you  get  a  matrix 
working,  it's  just  so  incredibly  strong." 

Trained  as  a  hospital  administrator,  Dougherty 
eased  naturally  from  building  his  own  log  cabin  in 
the  woods  of  North  Carolina  to  making  art  from  the 
materials  native  to  his  environment.  He  is  not  naive, 
but  he  emphasizes  that  his  reference  points  are  not 
in  the  art  world.  "Primitive  peoples  and  animals 
gather  the  materials  around  them  and  use  them  to 
best  advantage,"  he  explains. 

The  scale  of  his  process  is  naturally  monumental; 
as  in  this  exhibition  it  can  play  with  the  forms  of 
architecture  like  an  irrepressible  kudzu  vine,  weaving 
in  and  out  of  doors,  twirling  around  columns  or  towers, 
leaping  over  projections  and  vaulting  out  into  mid- 
air. It  adapts  naturally  to  swirling  forms  of  nature  like 
cocoons  and  tornadoes.  Essentially  Dougherty 
thinks  of  it  as  gestural  drawing  in  space.  He  always 
loved  the  winter  landscape,  he  says,  the  appearance 
of  bare  branches  against  pale  sky. 

Although  his  art  is,  by  choice,  made  in  public, 
Doughertys  imagery  is  very  personal.  His  many 
cocoon-like  shapes,  or  "body  wraps"as  he  calls  them, 
refer  to  his  own  metamorphosis  as  an  artist.  His  life 
in  a  "stifling  Southern  town,"  his  divorce,  his  neighbors 
endlessly  waiting  for  something  to  happen  have  all 
been  embodied  in  his  structures.  Essendally  his  art, 
like  his  life  and  nature  itself,  is  seasonal  and  cyclical, 
constantly  evolving  yet  always  centered  at  the  source. 

Paul  Kos 

The  video  works  of  Paul  Kos  of  San  Francisco  are 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  art  spectrum  from  Patrick 
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Doughertys  woven  saplings  — culture  vs.  nature,  high 
technology  vs.  simple  craft.  Yet  embodied  in  Kos' 
Chartres  Bleu  is  an  immense  respect  for  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  craft  of  an  earlier  age  and  a  fascination 
with  the  way  art  interacts  with  nature  to  heighten 
that  beauty. 

Cast  in  the  shape  of  a  cathedral  window,  the  video 
sculpture  recreates  a  thirteenth-century  stained  glass 
window  from  Chartres  Cathedral,  but  from  an  angle 
most  visitors  to  France  will  never  see.  From  early 
morning  to  late  at  night,  Kos,  perched  on  a  scaffold, 
made  35  millimeter  slides  of  each  pane  as  the  light 
changed.  Back  in  the  states  he  made  a  tape  of  the 
best  matched  slides,  using  an  automatic  timer.  Thus 
the  installation  allows  the  viewer  to  experience  in  12 
minutes  at  close  range  the  gradual  intensification  and 
fading  of  the  light  that  occurs  in  a  24- hour  cycle. 

This  straightforward  but  elegant  solution  to  the 
problem  of  making  real-time  video  art,  was  inspired  by 
a  certain  serendipity.  Kos  discovered  through  research 
that  two  of  the  Chartres  windows  had  27  panes  with 
the  exact  three  by  four  proportions  of  a  television 
screen.  Like  Levine  he  takes  pleasure  in  symmetry. 

Charles  Wilson 

Charles  Wilsons  mixed-media  meditations  on  the 
technology  of  war  vintage  1940-45  balance  precisely 
on  the  razor  edge  between  nostalgia  for  a  prior  age 
of  hand-engineered  aircraft,  and  sorrow  for  the 
destructive  potential  unleashed  by  their  invention. 
Wilsons  work  is  powerful  because  he  is  so  sensible 
to  the  charm  of  the  old  airplanes  he  reassembles,  hi 
When,  When,  When,  a  wall-mounted  prop  engine 
exudes  a  no-nonsense  aura  of  sturdy  practicality.  But 
on  closer  look  its  nose  cone  has  been  turned  into  a 
spiraling  clock  face  counting  down  the  time  to 
disaster  like  the  ominous  clock  face  on  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Atomic  Scientists. 

Or,  alternatively,  one  might  take  the  nose  cone  as 
a  phallic  projectile  and  the  title  When,  When,  When 
as  an  expression  of  longing.  In  Berlin  Desire,  the 
words  of  the  title  are  written  in  a  circle  of  neon 
penetrated  by  another  airborn  relic  of  male  violence. 
Technology,  sex,  and  the  violence  of  war  are 
inextricably  intermingled  in  Wilsons  work. 

Classically  Duchampian  in  his  punning  mix  of 
sexual  symbols  and  references  to  popular  culture. 


Wilson  turns  art  into  conceptual  theatre.  He  extends 
the  drama  through  the  aura  of  colored  neon  light 
that  bathes  the  structure  and  defines  the  space  of 
the  work.  Caught  inside  the  circle  of  light,  the 
viewer  becomes  an  accomplice  to  Wilsons  nostalgic 
macho  scenarios. 

James  Drake 

Violence  also  plays  a  large  role  in  James  Drakes 
work.  He  lives  in  El  Paso,  Texas  on  the  frontier 
between  a  rich  country  and  a  poor  country,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  So  keenly  does  he  feel 
the  suffering  and  dislocation  caused  by  the  inequity 
between  the  two  countries  that  it  has  become  a 
primary  subject  of  his  work. 

It  is  not  so  easy  in  the  late  1980s  to  bring 
suffering  and  injustice  to  public  attention.  There  is 
so  much  of  it;  every  night  brings  its  quota  of 
bombings,  earthquakes,  refugee  camps,  starving 
children  in  color  and  sound.  In  the  face  of  this 
deluge  of  calls  to  conscience,  Drake  has  rightly 
intuited  that  famous  paintings  of  the  past,  dealing 
with  inhumanity,  are  now  more  powerful  in  their 
ability  to  focus  our  attention  than  real-life  pictures 
from  the  present. 

Many  of  his  mixed-media  works  combine  a  black 
and  white  charcoal  drawing  based  on  some  well- 
known  image  by  such  artists  as  Goya,  Gericault,  and 
Orozco,  with  steel  sculpture  that  refers  more  directly 
to  the  present.  For  once,  appropriation  has  a  profound 
point  to  make.  We  tend  to  mythicize  tragic  events 
and  tragic  heroes  of  bygone  centuries,  forgetting  that 
such  events  as  the  crucifixion  (or  the  burning  of 
heretics)  are  scarcely  noticed  in  their  own  time  and 
only  become  important  as  the  event  becomes  mythic. 

Jo  Ann  Callis 

A  former  painter  and  sculptor,  Jo  Ann  Callis  was 
initially  attracted  to  photography  because  of  the 
freedom  it  offered  from  the  technical  constraints  of 
drawing.  Her  interest  was  not  in  photojournalism  but 
in  creating  pictorial  tableaus  that  expressed  complex 
feelings  and  ideas.  From  using  found  objects,  the 
Los  Angeles  artist  has  now  changed  to  make  sculptures 
out  of  clay,  setting  them  into  painted  environments, 
lighting  them,  and  carefully  choosing  her  angle  of 
focus  to  best  communicate  a  charged  atmosphere. 
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Printed  on  large  sheets  of  photo-linen,  they  are 
the  size  and  texture  of  paintings;  the  narrative  scenes 
they  depict  are  clearly  fantasies  conjured  up  by  the 
artist.  Nonetheless  the  photographed  lights  and 
shadows  are  so  fully  realized  in  black  and  white  and 
confer  such  depth,  that  the  scene  takes  on  the 
charge  of  reality. 

The  ambiguity  of  these  photo /fantasies  does  not 
rest  only  in  her  mix  of  media.  It  is  intrinsic  to  her 
content,  a  metaphorical  meditation  on  the  current 
human  dilemma.  Of  her  Man  in  the  Grey  Clay  Suit, 
she  comments,  "He  looks  like  a  robot  man,  but  he 
has  a  vision;  he's  stepping  forward  and  looking  off 
into  the  future  like  in  the  '50s  when  there  was  so 
much  hope  for  technology  and  the  world  was  going 
to  be  saved.  But  with  all  that  good  technology  came 
a  lot  of  problems.  You  can  think  of  him  as  heroic 
and  you  can  think  of  him  as  a  poor  guy  who  doesn't 
know  what  he  is  doing." 

Ed  Fraga 

Ed  Fraga's  altars  to  the  seasons  are  also  full  of 
paradoxes,  not  the  least  of  which  is  their  missile-like 
shape.  His  painted  skies  light  up  the  upper  third  of 
his  hinged  diptychs  so  that  they  glow  like  nose 
cones,  while  the  rich  dark  wood  of  the  pedestals 
seems  to  ooze  up  into  the  dark  ground  of  the 
landscapes,  like  fuel  melting  a  missle  core. 

In  Winter,  painted  in  monochrome  shades  of  grey, 
the  earth's  bare  surface  looks  diseased  and  pock- 
marked—the landscape  after  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
But  in  Spring,  the  hills  are  clothed  in  vivid  green 
and  have  sprouted  clusters  of  pointed  brown  poles 
that  never  quite  change  into  trees  although  they 
seem  to  be  trying. 

The  figures  in  Fraga's  paintings  are  similarly 
ambiguous.  Clothed  in  body  suits  or  nude,  they 
participate  in  obscure  rituals,  hibernating  in  Winter 
and  emerging  bemused  in  Spring  Transfiguration.  In 
this  work  a  woman  on  a  small  rooted  pedestal  confronts 
a  glowing  green  spirit  cloud,  half  her  size.  She 
herself  is  haloed  by  a  green  glow,  as  if  her  human 
form  had  emerged  from  just  such  a  green  chrysalis. 

The  artist  plays  with  this  illusion  of  life  welling  up 
from  within  in  diverse  ways.  His  landscapes  have 
smokeholes  or  chimneys  through  which  the  earth 
"breathes,"  in  wisps  of  steam.  And  there  are  oval 


eyes  painted  on  the  tiled  top  of  his  pedestals  that 
seem  to  emit  an  interior  light. 

"Present  through  the  work,"  writes  Fraga  in  his 
notes,  "is  the  eye  shape,  painted  as  light  or  as  in  Red 
Earth,  Resurrection  II,  and  Dance  of  the  Blue  Dress, 
used  as  a  window  to  look  through.  This  light /eye 
shape  is  symbolic  of  God." 

Ann  McCoy 

Like  Ed  Fraga,  Ann  McCoy  finds  personal 
salvation  and  a  possible  cure  for  the  world's  ills  in  a 
recapitulation  of  the  seasonal  myths  of  death  and 
resurrection.  But  her  imagery  is  far  more  complex 
and  intellectualized  than  Fraga's,  as  it  has  been 
filtered  through  Frazer's  Golden  Bough,  Joseph 
Campbell's  books,  and  other  compilations  of 
mystical  texts. 

McCoy's  mythic  images  originate  in  her  dreams. 
But  these  individual  dream  memories  are  only  the 
raw  materials  for  a  complicated  process  called 
"incubation"  that  involves  a  slow  honing  in  on 
images  that  are  repeated  or  that  seem  particularly 
significant  in  a  Jungian  sense.  These  she  catalogues 
and  then  searches  for  similar  motifs  in  books  on 
18th  century  alchemy,  Greco- Roman  myths  and 
Egyptian  art  and  cosmology. 

"The  dream  world,  the  collective  unconscious," 
she  has  written,  "is  an  autonomous  complex  that 
joins  the  individual  to  the  psychic  reservoir  of  human 
history  and  experience.  It  is  inherent  in  our  genetic 
structure  and  possesses  an  intelligence  of  its  own." 

It  is  a  rather  violent  wodd  of  the  spirit,  McCoy 
has  reached  through  her  dream  symbols.  Her  large, 
colored-pencil  drawings  that  crowd  together  mythic 
images  and  their  associated  motifs,  seem  static  at 
first,  but  the  narratives  they  recall  are  full  of  murder 
and  mayhem  — the  dismemberment  of  Osiris,  Attis 
Cults  with  baths  of  bull's  blood.  New  insights  and 
rebirth,  McCoy  insists,  spring  from  torment, 
dismemberment,  and  spilled  blood.  These  violent 
touchstones  of  the  psyche,  McCoy  believes,  provide 
a  route  to  spiritual  health  for  a  world  gone  too  far  in 
the  direction  of  rationality  and  science. 

David  Hammons 

The  structure  of  myth  and  the  potency  of  magic 
are  also  components  of  David  Hammons'  art,  but 
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his  cultural  references  lead  from  Egypt  southward 
through  Africa  and  eastward  to  Islam.  He  wants  to 
put  "negritude"  in  his  art,  to  make  pieces  that  have 
an  immediately  recognizable  cultural  value  for  Black 
people,  but  that  make  the  white  viewer  stretch  his 
mind  and  frame  of  reference.  The  materials  he  uses 
range  from  Black  people's  hair  ("the  most 
unbelievable  fiber  that  I've  ever  run  across"),  to 
street  refuse  like  used  lumber,  old  tires,  bottles,  and 
bottle-caps. 

Hammons  lives  in  New  York,  \\'here  he  finds  most 
of  the  artists  extremely  conservative.  He  learned  his 
spirit  of  independence  in  California,  where  the  art 
community  is  looser  and  there  are  still  pockets  of 
independent  artists  who  care  nothing  for  the  market. 
Watts  Towers  was  an  eady  inspiration.  Installations, 
street  works,  body-prints,  wall  pieces  like  those 
in  this  show,  are  all  part  of  his  protean  and 
unpredictable  oeuvre.  Hammons  tries  to  find  gaps  in 
art  where  the  unexpected  can  still  make  you  cry  or 
laugh  or  gasp.  In  many  of  his  pieces  there  is  a 
political  component. 

Even  inside  New  York,  it  is  clear  from  this 
exhibition  that  narrow  ly  focused  critical  discourse  no 
longer  determines  the  issues  of  the  avant-garde. 
While  the  realities  of  geographical  proximity  mean 
that  artists  living  in  New  York  still  are  nurtured  by 
the  sheer  density  of  the  city's  art  community,  the 
evolution  of  a  thirty-year-old  process  of 
decentralization  has  produced  a  new  kind  of 
advanced  art  that  does  not  fit  into  the  formal 
assumptions  that  defined  previous  American  avant- 
gardes.  But,  in  many  ways  the  new  art's  freedom 
from  fixed  boundaries  and  assumptions  does  recall 
the  earliest  post-modernist  of  them  all,  Marcel 
Duchamp. 

The  message  that  Marcel  Duchamp  gave  to  the 
art  world  back  in  the  teens  and  twenties  challenged 
the  old,  accepted  hegemony  of  the  art  object  defined 
as  traditional  painting  and  sculpture.  Through  his 
ready-mades,  he  proposed  the  revolutionary  idea 
that  the  site  determined  what  we  considered  art  e.g. , 
when  removed  from  the  bathroom  and  put  into  an 
exhibition,  a  urinal  became  a  work  of  art.  He 
proposed  that  ready-mades,  with  their  own  history, 
form,  and  narrative,  could  be  incorporated  and 
changed  into  an  art  object  as  the  artist  saw  fit. 


It  was  to  the  new  world  that  Duchamp  as  an 
adventurous  and  free-spirited  Surrealist/Dadaist  was 
naturally  drawn.  The  U.S.A.  had  the  optimism  and 
strength  of  a  young  country  not  weighted  down  by 
the  freight  of  its  own  history.  It  offered  the  French 
artist  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  a  multivalent 
pluralistic  experience,  and  money  and  hospitality  as 
well.  AVA  in  some  ways  offers  the  same  hospitality 
and  support  to  adventurous  artists  and  that  is  how  it 
should  be.  The  1989  AVA  affirms  that  there  is  still 
nurture  here  for  healthy  and  robust  voices  who  have 
the  confidence  to  search  for  their  own  artistic 
vocabulary,  in  their  own  idiom  of  freedom. 


Jane  Addanis  Allen  is  art  critic  for  the  Washington 
Times  and  Insight  Magazine,  and  founding  editor  of 
the  New  Art  Examiner,  In  addition,  Ms.  Allen  has 
contributed  reviews  and  essays  to  a  variety  of  other 
publications. 
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Man  in  the  Grey  Clay  Suit  1988 
gelacin  silverprint  on  linen 
60  X  50  inches 
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Mojave  1988 

gelatin  silverprinc  on  linen 
42  X  48  inches 


Sre/ie  1988 

gelatin  silverprint  on  linen 
50  X  58  inches 
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Beast  1988 

gelatin  silverprint  on  linen 
48  X  58  inches 


Dog  and  Rider  1988 

gelatin  silverprint  on  linen 
50  X  60  inches 
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1980       Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  Llniversity,  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts  1982 
Image  Gallery,  Aarhus,  Denmark 

Public  Collections: 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art,  California  1980 

Center  of  Creative  Photography,  Ticson,  Arizona 

George  Eastman  House,  Rochester,  New  York 

Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  France 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 

Denver  Museum  of  Art,  Colorado 

San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  California 

New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art,  Louisiana 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Ne\\port  Beach,  California 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  DC 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  Pennsylvania 

Seattle  Museum  of  Art,  Washington 

National  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Kyoto,  japan 

Publications: 

1987       Curtis,  Cathy;  Los  Angeles  Times,  December  11 

Jones,  Amelia;  "Re-Presenting  Presentation",  Atmvek, 

vol.  18,  no.  44,  p.  22,  December  26 
Le\\  inski,  Jorge;  "The  Naked  and  the  Nude,  A  History 
of  Nude  Photography",  Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson, 
England 

Silverman,  Ruth;  "Athletes",  Alfred  J.  Knopf,  New  York 
Hoy,  Anne  H.;  "Fabrications:  Staged,  Altered  and 

Appropriated",  Abbeville  Press,  Neu'  York 
Muchnic,  Suzanne;  "An  Exhibit  of  Mixed  Breedings", 

Los  Angeles  Times,  p.  1,  June  10 

1985       Reid,  David;  "California:  The  New  Alexandria",  lanit}! 
Fair  Magazine,  p.  71,  No\  ember 


Hartwell,  Carroll  T;  "The  Making  of  a  Collection, 
Photographs  from  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts", 
p.  141,  Ape n lire 

Irmas,  Deborah;  "Signs  of  the  Times",  San  Francisco 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  catalogue 
Johnstone,  Mark;  A  Strangeness  in  the  Ordinary, 

Artiiseek,  p.  13,  August  24 
Muchnic,  Suzanne;  "Callis"  Photographs  — Telling  It  Like 

It  May  Be",  Los  Angeles  Times,  p.  3,  July  18 
"Summer  1985",  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art, 

Los  Angeles,  catalogue 
Schjeldahl,  Peter;  "Anti  Olympus -10",  10  Photographers 

Olympic  Images,  LAOOC,  Los  Angeles 
Photo  Bulletin ,  vol.  4,  no.  1,  January-February 
Vanant,  Elizabeth;  "Photographing  the  Olympic 

Underbelly",  Los  Angeles  Times,  calendar,  p.  2,  June  12 
McMann,  Jean;  "Jo  Ann  Callis",  San  Francisco  • 

Camerawork  Quarterly,  vol.  10,  no.  3,  Autumn 
Weisberg.  Ruth;  "Jo  Ann  Callis",  Catskill  Center  for 

V\\ox.Q^\A^\vj  —  Center  Quarterly,  vol.  4,  no.  4 
Grundberg,  Andy;  "Exploring  the  Improbable",  Nm^  York 

Times,  July  11 
Eauclaire,  Sally;  "The  New  Color  Photography", 

Abbeville  Press,  Ne\\'  York 
Photo  Slum  Magazine 
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PATRICK  T.  DOUGHERTY 


24 


Bmslmork  1985 

maple  saplings 

300  X  96  X  96  inches 

installation  at  the  Waterworks  Visual  Arts  Center,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina 
(reproduced  only) 


I 
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Topiary  Hero  1986 

maple  saplings 

240  X  96  X  96  inches 

installation  at  the  University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa 
(reproduced  only) 


Homespun  1988 

maple  saplings 

installation  at  the  Mint  Museum,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
(reproduced  only) 


ShmhteiTcuiean    1 988 

maple  saplins'- 

300  X  600  X  (-,00  inches 

instaliatii)n  at  the  Southeastern  Cl-nter  for  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
(reprodtioed  only) 


Ij 


Rarifi  To  Go  1988 

mixed  hardwood  saplings 

installation  at  the  Birmingham  Museum  of  Art,  Alabama 
(reproduced  only) 
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PATRICK  T.  DOUGHERTY 


Born  1945,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Resides  in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Education: 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  B.A.,  1967 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  M.A.,  1969 

Position: 

Self  employed 

Grants: 

1986  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  New  Works  Grant,  Spirit 

Square  Art  Center,  Charlotte 

1985  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  Special  Projects  Grant, 

The  Waterworks  Visual  Arts  Center,  Salisbury 

Awards: 

1988  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  IVIatching  Grant  Award, 

Wilmington 

1987  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  Matching  Grant  Award, 

Mint  Museum,  Charlotte 
North  Carolina  Arts  Council  Matching  Grant  Award, 

Fayetteville  Museum 
SECCA/RjR  Southeastern  Artists  Fellowship  Award 

1986  North  Carolina  Artist  Fellowship  Award 
University  of  South  Florida  Grant  Award,  Tampa 

Solo  Exhibitions: 

1989  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  Raleigh 
St.  Andrew's  Gallery,  Sewanee,  Tennessee 

1988  New  York  University,  New  York 

Second  Street  Gallery,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 
1986       Spirit  Square  Art  Center,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Group  Exhibitions: 

1989  Huntsville  Museum  of  Art,  Alabama 
Memphis  Brooks  Museum  of  Art,  Tennessee 
Durham  Arts  Council,  Public  Arts  Conference,  North 

Carolina 

North  Art  Center,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
1988       Birmingham  Museum  of  Art,  Alabama 
One  World  Trade  Center,  New  York 
Long  Island  University,  CW  Post  Campus,  Brookville, 
New  York 

Mint  Museum  Biennial,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art, 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
Inter-Arts  Marin  County,  Marin,  California 


Snug  Harbor  Cultural  Center,  Staten  Island,  New  York 

1987  Mint  Museum,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
American  Dance  Festival,  Durham,  North  Carolina 
1708  East  Main,  Richmond,  Virginia 
Fayetteville  Museum  of  Art,  North  Carolina 
Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art, 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
1986       Space  Gallery,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa 

St.  Thomas  Celebration  of  the  Arts,  Wilmington,  North 

Carolina 

Greenhill  Center  for  North  Carolina  Art,  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina 

Stage  Sets: 

1988  Eno  Festival,  dance  set  for  Chuck  Davis,  Durham, 

North  Carolina 
ArtsCenter,  stage  set  for  "Saturday's  Child",  Carrboro, 

North  Carolina 
Man  Bite  Dog  Theater,  environmental  sculpture  for 

"Seventy  Scenes  of  Halloween",  Durham,  North 

Carolina 

Bibliography: 

1988       Weinstein,  Jeff;  "The  Lxjok",  Village  Voice,  March  29 

Woestendiek,  Jo;  "SECCA  to  Exhibit  work  of  7  Winning 

Artists",  Winston-Salem  Jounial,  April  8 
Humphrey,  Jacqueline;  "Get  to  Exhibit  before  the 

Bonfire",  Greensboro  News  and  Record.  April  13 
Patterson,  Tom;  "SECCA  has  Forceful  Show  in  'Southeast 

Seven  Eleven'",  IVinston-Saletn  Journal,  April  17 
Redd,  Chris;  "SECCA  Seven  Eleven:  A  Challenge  to 

Viewers  to  Create  Meaning  Themselves",  Arts  Journal, 

May 

White,  Patrick;  "Maps  of  Memory  and  Desire;  Landscape 

in  Art",  Ctits:  Discourses  on  the  Visual  Arts,  pp.  1-11 
Wise,  Jim;  "Jefferson  Reconsidered  in  'Saturday's 

Children'  ",  Durham  Morning  Herald.  July  22 
McDowell,  Robert;  "Carrboro  Play  Scrutinizes 

Jefferson",  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  July  25 
Davies,  Jack;  "Vasari  Diary:  All  Bundled  Up",  ARTnews, 

Summer 

"Southeast  Seven  Eleven",  An  Papers.  July-August 
Kimmelman,  Michael;  'Tn  2  Shows,  Sculptors  Are 

Making  a  Case  for  Expressionism",  New  York  Times. 

August  19 

Porges,  Maria  F;  "Exhibitions:  Site-Specific  Dialecties", 
Artweek,  p.  5,  August  20 
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1987       Clement,  Melissa;  "Sapling  Sculpture:  Pat  Dougherty 
Branches  Out  at  the  Market  House",  Fayetteville 
Ohseruer,  March  20 
Byrum,  John;  "Space  Cadets",  Dialogue:  An  An  Joiirmil, 
March-April 

Williams,  S.D.;  "Primitive  Works  of  Imagination",  Leader 

Magazine,  pp.  12-14,  May  21 
Sparks,  Amy  B.;  "Patrick  Dougherty,  Thomas 

Macaulay",  New  Art  Examiner  p-  56,  June 
1986       "Events",  Inreniational  Sculpture,  May -June 

"Fiber:  Patrick  T.  Dougherty",  American  Craft,  June-July 
Cullinan,  Helen;  "Spaces  Put  Site-Specific  Art  On 

Vie\\  ",  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  December  27 
Ahem,  Vincent;  "Southeast  Sculptors:  Comments  on 

the  Human  Condition",  University  of  South  Florida, 

Tampa 

1985       McQueen,  Mike;  "Artist  Sculpts  Twigs,  Homemade 

Home",  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  January  18 
Adams,  Allison;  "Sticky  Business",  Durham  Sun,  April  11 
"Loose  Ends:  The  Other  Side  of  Art  and  Architecture", 

Fiherarts,  July- August 
1984       Estes,  Ben;  "Art  in  the  Works  Creates  Own  Show  with 

Quite  a  View",  Raleigh  Nms  and  Observer  (Chapel 

Hill  edition).  May  11 
Greenberg,  Blue;  "Artist  Makes  Things  'Like  Birds'  ", 

Durham  Morning  Herald,  May  1 8 
Romero,  Rubel;  "Potent  Symbols",  Spectator  Magazine, 

May  31 

1983       Dowling,  Elizabeth;  "Sculptor  Breaks  Free  of  Bonds  He 
Depicts",  Raleigh  Nrass  and  Observer  September  9 
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JAMES  DRAKE 
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TheBathen  1988 

steel,  eharcoal  and  oil  on  paper 
84  X  136  X  20  inehes 


Bark  of  Dante  1988 
steel,  charcoal  on  paper 
<^)h  X  70  X  lis  inches 


T/ie  Inquisition  1988 
steel,  charcoal  on  paper 
56  X  204  X  14  inches 


35 


Rilfr  of  the  Medusa  1988 

steel,  charcoal  on  paper 
120  X  360  X  96  inches 

Coilection  of  The  Fredrick  Weisman  Company,  Lx)s  Angeles,  California 
(reproduced  only) 
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JAMES  DRAKE 


Born  1946,  Lubbock,  Texas 
Resides  in  El  Paso,  Texas 

Education: 

Art  Center  College  of  Design,  Los  Angeles,  California,  B.F.A., 
1969 

Art  Center  College  of  Design,  Los  Angeles,  California,  M.F.A., 
1970 

Position: 

Self  employed 

Grants: 

1988  Mid-America  Arts  Alliance/National  Endowment  for  the 

Arts 

Solo  Exhibitions: 

1989  La  Jolla  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  California 
Arthur  Roger  Gallery,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

1988  Contemporary  Arts  Museum,  Houston,  Texas 
Barbara  Fendrick  Gallery,  New  York 
University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio 
Alternative  Museum,  New  York 

1987  Barbara  Fendrick  Gallery,  Washington,  DC 
Adair  Margo  Gallery,  El  Paso,  Texas 

1985       Arthur  Roger  Gallery,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Texas  Gallery,  Houston 

1983       Brown-Lupton  Gallery,  Texas  Christian  University, 
Fort  Worth 

1982       Galveston  Arts  Center  on  the  Strand,  Texas 

Robert  Speaker  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  California 
University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso 

1981        Amarillo  Art  Center,  Texas 

Abilene  Fine  Arts  Museum,  Texas 

Wichita  Falls  Museum  and  Art  Center,  Texas 

El  Paso  Museum  of  Art,  'lexas 

1976       Museo  De  Arte  Y  Historia,  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico 

Group  Exhibitions: 

1989  "The  Mid-America  Biennial",  The  Nelson-Atkins 

Museum  of  Art,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

1988  "Selections  From  the  Permanent  Collection:  Part  11", 

La  Jolla  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  California 
"The  Wall  as  Ground",  The  Bridge  Center  for 

Contemporary  Art,  El  Paso,  Texas 
Blue  Star,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

"The  Mayors  Invitational",  El  Paso  Museum  of  Art,  Texas 
"Memory",  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington 


"Texas  Narrations",  Cummings  Arts  Center,  Connecticut 
College,  New  London 

"Variations  on  a  Theme",  Brenda  Kroos  Gallery, 
Columbus,  Ohio 
1987       "Texas  Artists",  James  Corcoran  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 
California 
Texas  Gallery,  Houston 

"Third  Coast  Review",  Aspen  Art  Museum,  Colorado 
"Texas  Figurative  Drawings",  Art  Museum  of  South 

Texas,  Corpus  Christi 
Barbara  Fendrick  Gallery,  Washington,  DC  '■ 
"Recent  Drawings",  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso 
1986       "Third  Western  States  Biennial",  The  Brooklyn  Art 

Museum,  New  York 

"Personal  Environments",  Santa  Fe  Fine  Arts  Museum, 

New  Mexico 
Texas  Gallery,  Houston 

"Texas  Visions",  Transco  Energ\'  Company,  Houston, 
Texas 

1985       "Southwest  85",  Santa  Fe  Fine  Arts  Museum, 
Ne\\'  Mexico 

1984       "Texas  on  My  Mind",  Art  Train,  Austin,  Texas 

"Three  Dimensions",  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso 
1983       "Southern  Fictions",  Contemporary  Arts  Museum, 
Houston,  Texas 

"New  Orleans  Triennial",  New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art, 
Louisiana 

1982       "Invitational  82",  Longview  Museum  and  Art  Center, 
Texas 

"Fun  and  Games",  The  Art  Center,  Waco,  Texas 

"Fabric/Fiber",  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth 
1981        500  Exhibition  Gallery,  Dallas,  Texas 

Lawndale  Annex,  Houston,  Texas 
1980       "Copper  11",  University  Art  Museum,  Tucson,  Arizona 

University  Art  Gallery,  San  Diego  State  University, 
California 

"Southwest  Sculpture",  Galveston  Arts  Center  on  the 
Strand,  Texas 

1979       "Made  in  Texas",  Archer  M.  Huntington  Gallery, 
University  Art  Museum,  Austin,  Texas 

1978       Visual  Arts  Center,  Anchorage,  Alaska 

1977       7th  National  Print  and  Drawing  Exhibition,  Minor  State 
College,  North  Dakota 

1976       "Art  Exhibition  Peace",  Slovenj  Gradec,  Yugoslavia 

Primo  Internationale  Biella  Per  Incisione,  Biella,  Italy 

1975       "International  Biennial  of  Graphic  Art",  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  Ljubljana,  Yugoslavia 
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Bibliography: 

1987       Gregory,  Joe;  "James  Drake  Enclosures  of  Selfhood", 
Artspace,  Summer  edition 
Beck,  Ferrell;  "The  Function  of  Particular  Memory", 
Artweek,  May  23 

1986       Brenson,  Michael;  "How  the  Myths  and  Violence  of  the 
West  Inspire  Its  Artists"  New  York  Times,  June  15 

Carlozzi,  Annette;  "50  Texas  Artists",  Chronicle  Books 

Kotik,  Charlotta;  "Third  Western  States  Exhibition", 
The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York,  introduction  by 
Cheryl  Alters  Jamison  and  Terry  Melton 

Turner,  David;  "Personal  Environments",  Santa  Fe 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  New  Mexico 

New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art,  "1986  Triennial", 
introduction  by  William  A.  Fagaly;  essay  by  Douglas 
Schultz 

1985       Santa  Fe  Fine  Arts  Museum;  "South\\est  '85", 

introduction  by  David  Turner;  essays  by  Linda  L. 
Cathcart  and  Edward  Ruscha 

Vander  Lee,  Jana;  "Lone  Star  Sculptors",  Inteniational 
Sadprure,  June-July 

Bell,  David;  "Southwest  85",  Art  In  America ,  September 

Reese,  Becky  Duvall;  "Texas  In  My  Mind",  Art  Train, 
introduction  by  John  J.  Hohman 

Fagaly,  William  A.  and  Dr.  Monroe  K.  Spears; 
"Southern  Fictions",  Contemporary  Arts  Museum, 
introduction  by  Linda  L.  Cathcart  and  Marti  Mayo 
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RON  FONDAW 
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Narf  1985 

clay,  copper,  wood  and  Kf^xptian  paste 
,i6  X  .SI  X  ?t  inches 


Charkey  1986 

vitrious  china  and  cast  iron 
23  X  52  X  8  inches 
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Fray  Roc  1988 

steel  and  clay 

38  X  57  X  24  inches 


Wam-Wig  1988 

clay  and  Egyptian  paste 
21  X  37  X  8  inches 


44 


Kone  1988 

wood,  steel  and  adobe 

96  X  120  X  60  inches 


RON  FONDAW 


Born  1954,  McCracken  County,  Kentucky 
Resides  in  Miami,  Florida 

Education: 

Memphis  College  of  Art,  Tennessee,  B.F.A.,  1976 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  M.F.A.,  1978 

Position: 

Associate  Professor  of  Art,  University  of  Miami,  Florida 
Grants: 

1988       National  Endow  ment  for  the  Arts 

1985  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation 

1981  Ford  Foundation,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 
Florida  Arts  Council  Fellowship 

Awards: 

1988  Outdoor  Sculpture,  Coconut  Grove  Association  and  the 
City  of  Miami,  Florida,  Purchase  Award 

1980-81  Fort  Lauderdale  Museum  of  Art,  Annual  Hortt  Exhibit, 
Merit  Award 

1978       Columbus  Museum  of  Fine  Art,  Purchase  Award 
1976       Little  Rock  Art  Center,  Arkansas,  Purchase  Award 
Tennessee  Arts  Commission,  Purchase  Award 

Solo  Exhibitions: 

1988       Gloria  Luria  Gallery,  Miami,  Florida 

Easthampton  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  New  York 

1987  Ormond  Beach  Memorial  Art  Museum,  Florida 
Artpark,  Lewiston,  New  York 
Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art, 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

1986  Gloria  Luria  Gallery,  Miami,  Florida 

1985       John  M.  Kohler  Arts  Center,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 

Davis/McClain  Gallery,  Houston,  "lexas 
1984       Davis/McClain  Gallery,  Houston,  Texas 

Gallery  24,  Miami,  Florida 
1983       Gallery  24,  Miami,  Florida 

1982  Valencia  College,  Orlando,  Florida 

1981       Miami  Dade  Community  College,  North  Miami,  Florida 
Gallery  24,  Miami,  Florida 

Group  Exhibitions: 

1988  Gloria  Luria  Gallery,  Miami,  Florida 

1987  "Fine  Arts  Southeast",  New  Visions  Gallery,  Ithaca, 

New  York 

"Major  Concepts",  Robert  Kidd  Gallery,  Birmingham, 
Michigan 


1986       "Fondaw/Chabot",  Esther  Saks  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 
"Material  as  Metaphor",  Chicago  Public  Library  Cultural 
Center,  Illinois 

1985       "Art  of  Miami",  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary 

Art,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
"Contemporary  American  Ceramics",  Newport  Harbor 

Art  Museum,  Newport  Beach,  California 
"Ceramics  Internationaf,  Taipei  Fine  Arts  Museum, 

Taiwan,  Republic  of  China 
"Bayou  Show:  Exhibition  of  Temporary  Outdoor 

Sculpture",  Houston  Festival,  Texas  , 
1984       "Abstract  Painting  in  the  South",  Southeastern  Center  for 

Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
"Ceramics",  Georgia  State  University,  Atlanta,  and 

traveled  to  Lamar  Dodd  Art  Center,  LaGrange, 

Georgia 

"Four  in  Miami",  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Miami, 
Florida 

1983       "Clay  for  the  Walls",  Renwick  Gallery,  National  Museum 
of  American  Art,  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington,  DC 

1982       "Florida  Sculptors",  Ne\\-  World  Festival  of  the  Arts, 
University  of  Miami,  Florida 

1978       Midway  Studios,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Collections: 

Columbus  Museum  of  Fine  Art,  Ohio 

Renwick  Gallery,  National  Museum  of  Fine  Art,  the  Smithsonian 

Institute,  Washington,  DC 
Tennessee  Arts  Commission,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America,  Newark,  New  jersey 
IBM  Corporation,  Communications  Center,  Raleigh,  North 

Carolina 
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ED  FRAGA 
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Summer  1986 

oil  on  wood 

67  X  18  X  14  inches 


Fall-  m  Marriage    1 98  7 

oil  on  wood 

f).V/>  X  IS  X  13  inches 


50 


Red  Eart/i  1987 

oil  on  wood  with  collage 
UVi  X  18  X  21/2  inches 


51 


Winter— Resi/rrection  1988 
oil  on  wood 

60 '/i  X  48  X  36  inches 


spring — Transfiguration  1988 

oil  on  wood 

63 '/z  X  18  X  13  inches 


Winter— Resurreaion  II  1988 

oil  on  wood 

lQi/<  X  30  X  2'/2  inches 


54 


Dance  of  the  Blue  Dress  1988 

oil  on  wood 

16'/2  X  iiVi  X  2  inches 
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ED  FRAGA 


Born  l'^56,  Imlay  City,  Michigan 
Resides  in  Detroit,  Miciiigan 

Education: 

Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Michigan,  B.F.A.,  1980 

Position: 

Self  employed 

Grants: 

1988  Michigan  Council  for  the  Arts 

1985  Michigan  Council  for  the  Arts 

1979  Italy  Abroad  Scholarship,  Wayne  State  University 

Solo  Exhibitions: 

1986  Feigenson  Gallery,  Detroit,  Michigan 

1984  Feigenson  Gallery,  Detroit,  Michigan 
1982       Michigan  Gallery,  Detroit 

Group  Exhibitions: 

1987  "Artists  in  Michigan:  20th  Anniversary  Catalogue  Show", 

Michigan  Council  for  the  Arts  Gallery,  Detroit 
"Apocalypse",  Michigan  Gallery,  Detroit 
"Bye  — The  Final  Sho\^'",  Feigenson  Gallery,  Detroit, 

Michigan 

"Detroit  Trash  Incinerator  Protest  Exhibit",  Michigan 
Gallery,  Detroit 

1986  "W.S.U.  in  Michigan,  Alumni  Exhibition",  Wayne  State 

University,  Detroit 
"New  Paintings",  Feigenson  Gallery,  Detroit 
"1985-86  M.C.A.  Grantees  Exhibit",  Pontiac  Art 

Center,  Michigan 

1985  "Five  from  Detroit  — The  Figure",  Lebel  Gallery, 

University  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 
"From  Detroit:  1985",  Feigenson  Gallery,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

1984  "Cross  X  Portraits",  Detroit  Focus  Gallery,  Michigan 
1982       "Icons",  Park  West  Gallery,  Southfield,  Michigan 

1980  "Fall  Show",  Detroit  Artists  Market,  Michigan 
1979       "Italy  79",  Accademia,  Venice,  Italy 

1978       "Fall  Show",  Detroit  Artists  Market,  Michigan 

Performances: 

1987  "Out  of  the  Blue",  Marygrove  College,  Detroit, 

Michigan,  October 
Lucio  Pozzi,  "Second  Serenade",  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts,  Michigan,  September 

1985  "Welcome  to  the  Moulin  Rouge",  St.  Johns  Church, 

Detroit,  Michigan,  October 


1984       "You  Say  Tomato",  St.  Andrews  Hall,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
November 

Bibliography: 

1987       Miro,  Marsha;  "Feigenson  Gallery:  Proud  Legacy", 
Det/vit  Free  Press,  December  13 
Meilgaard,  Manon;  "Apocalypse  Now  ",  77/^'  Merm  Times, 
June  24 

1986       "Artists  in  Michigan:  20th  Anniversary  Catalogue  Show", 
Michigan  Council  for  the  Arts,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Wayne  State  University,  W.S.U.  in  Michigan— An  Alumni 

Kxhibition,  catalogue 
Miro,  Marsha;  Detirjit  Free  Press,  March  4 
Colby,  Joy  Hakanson;  The  Detroit  Nms,  February  2 
1984       Cox,  Meg;  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  22 

Colby,  Joy  Hakanson;  The  Detroit  News,  August  12 
Monthly  Detrvit,  "Ed  Fraga:  Contemporary  Relics",  June 
Palmer,  Hope;  Nriw  Art  Kxaminer,  April 
Kirchner,  James;  Detroit  Focus  Quarterly,  vol.  3,  no.  4, 
March 

Colby,  Joy  Hakanson;  "Portraits  of  the  Artists  by  their 

Friends",  The  Detroit  News,  March  25 
Miro,  Marsha;  Detroit  Free  Press.  February  10 
Colby,  Joy  Hakanson;  The  Detroit  News,  January  22 
1982       Miro,  Marsha;  Detroit  Free  Press,  December  12 

Azizian,  Carol  Anahid;  Southfield  Etcentric,  December  9 
Colby,  Joy  Hakanson;'  The  Detmit  Nem's,  November  28 
Colby,  Joy  Hakanson;  The  Detroit  News,  May  2 
Nawrocki,  Dennis  Alan;  New  A/t  Examiner,  Summer 
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DAVID  HAMMONS 


Art  on  the  Beach  1986 

mixed  media 

192  X  288  X  288  inches 
(reproduced  only) 
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Higher  Goals  1986 

mixed  media 

vary  in  height  from  240  inches  to  420  inches 
(reproduced  only) 


Untitled  1988 

rubber  inner  tube,  metal  frying  pans  and  metal  chains 
48  X  18  X  6  inches 
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Cobra  1988 

rubber  inner  tube 
3f)  X  24  X  6  inches 


DAVID  HAMMONS 


Born  1943,  Springfield,  Illinois 
Resides  in  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Education: 

Los  Angeles  Trade  Technical  City  College,  California,  1964-65 
Chouinard  Art  Institute,  Los  Angeles,  California,  1966-68 
Otis  Art  Institute  of  the  Parsons  School  of  Design,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  1968-72 

Position: 

Self  employed 

Awards: 

1987  Art  Matters 

New  York  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
1983-84  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation 

1982  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts 

Exhibitions: 

1988  "Art  as  a  Verb",  Maryland  Institute,  College  of  Art, 

Baltimore 

1987       Arts  Festival  of  Atlanta,  Georgia 
1986       "Higher  Goals",  Public  Art  Fund,  Cadman  Park, 
New  York 

1985       "Art  on  the  Beach",  Battery  Park,  New  York 

1983  "Message  to  the  Public",  Spectacolor  Billboard, 

New  York 

1982       Public  Art  Fund,  Times  Square,  New  York 

"Higher  Goals",  Public  installation,  Harlem,  New  York 
1980       "The  Window",  The  New  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Art,  New  York 
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PAUL  KOS 
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ChartresBleu  1983-86 

21  channel  video  installation,  color,  12  minute  cycle 
186  X  53  inches 

(reproduced  only) 

'  67 


Sti/dy  for  Galvanized  Bell  (or 
Bell  frir  the  Rnjoh/rion)    1 988 
plaster,  paint,  clay,  wood  and  mixed  media 
132  X  132  X  132  inches 

(reproduced  only) 
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i 

Baja  Bell  1988 

I  bronze,  steel,  rope  and  mixed  media 

120  X  AM  X  60  inelies 

(reproduced  only) 
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Guadaliiix'  Bt'll  1989 

briin/c,  \tccl,  phosphorescent  pigment  and  strobe  lights 
ISh  X  Ihh  X  lOS  inches 

(left  and  right) 
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PAUL  KOS 


Born  1942,  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming 
Resides  in  San  Francisco,  California 

Education: 

Georgetown  University,  Washington,  DC,  1961-62 
San  Francisco  Art  Institute,  California,  B.F.A.,  1965 
San  Francisco  Art  Institute,  California,  M.F.A.,  1967 

Position: 

Associate  Professor,  Performance/ Video/Computer  Arts,  San 
Francisco  Art  Institute,  California 

Grants/Fellowships/ Awards: 

1988       The  Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellowship 

1987  Englehard  Award 

Western  States  Art  Fellowship 

1986  National  Endowment  Media  Arts  Grant  (in  conjunction 

with  the  Walker  Art  Center) 
Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Foundation  Fellowship 
Capp  Street  Project,  Residency 

1983       Western  States  Arts  Fellowship 

1982       National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

1976  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

1974  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

Solo  Exhibitions: 

1988  lannetti  Lanzone  Gallery,  San  Francisco,  California 
The  University  Art  Gallery,  California  State  University  at 

Chico 

1987  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  California 
Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

1986       New  Langton  Arts,  San  Francisco,  California 
Capp  Street  Project,  San  Francisco,  California 

1982       University  of  Nevada,  Reno 

1980       MATRIX  University  Art  Museum,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley 
Site,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  California 

1979       University  Museum,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

1978       Video  Free  America,  San  Francisco,  California 
Everson  Museum,  Syracuse,  New  York 

1977  Long  Beach  Museum  of  Art,  California 
1976       Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  New  York 

1975  Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  New  York 

1974       San  Jose  University  Art  Gallery,  San  Jose,  California 
M.H.  De  Young  Museum,  San  Francisco,  California 
1972       Gallery  Reese  Palley,  New  York 
1971        DeSaisset  Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  Santa  Clara, 
California 


Gallery  Reese  Palley,  San  Francisco,  California 
1969       Richmond  Art  Center,  California 

DeSaisset  Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  Santa  Clara, 
California 

Group  Exhibitions: 

1987       "Landscape  Video:  The  Seventies",  Los  Angeles 
Contemporary  Exhibitions,  California 
"Steirischer  Herbst  '87",  Graz,  Austria 
"Object  Poems",  Henry  Art  Gallery,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle 
1986       "Second  Newport  Biennial",  Newport  Harbor  Museum, 

Newport  Beach,  California 
1985       "Video  from  Vancouver  to  San  Diego",  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York 
"Reel  to  Real",  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
California 

"Nature  as  Metaphor",  San  Francisco  Art  Institute, 
California 

"Spacial  Relationships  in  Video",  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York 

1984       "Artist  Olympics",  Video  Gallery,  San  Francisco,  California 
"Video  and  Ritual",  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 
"Bar  Video",  Vazac  Hall,  Presented  by  Mo  David,  Inc., 
New  York 

"Video:  A  Retrospective  1974-1984",  Long  Beach 
Museum  of  Art,  California 
1983       "Art  Video",  Palais  des  Beaux-Art,  Charleroi,  France 

"Performance",  Restaurant  Dalmatzi,  Bern,  'Switzerland 
1982       "Vision  #5  Artists'  Photographs",  Crown  Point  Gallery, 
Oakland,  California 
Anthology  Film  Archives,  New  York 
"100  Years  of  California  Sculpture",  Oakland  Museum, 
California 

"Elegant  San  Francisco  Miniatures",  Museum  of 
Conceptual  Art,  San  Francisco,  California;  Belca 
House,  Kyoto,  Japan;  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  California 
1981       "California  Performance",  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art, 
Chicago,  Illinois 
"TV  in  Place:  Korot,  Burden,  Kos",  San  Francisco  Art 
Institute,  California 
1980       "Video  Art",  Centre  Culturel  Americain,  Paris,  France 
1979       "Everson  Video  Review",  Everson  Museum  of  Art, 
Syracuse,  New  York 
"Bay  Area  Contemporary  Strengths",  University  of 

California  at  Santa  Barbara  Art  Museum 
"Space/Time/Sound/ 1970's  =  A  Decade  in  the  Bay  Area", 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  California 
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1978       "Americans  in  Paris",  Hudson  River  Museum,  Yonixers, 
New  York 

"Video  Art",  Contemporary  Arts  Center,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

"Video  Art",  Lanchester  Polytech,  Coventry,  England 
1977       "A  Tight  Thirteen  Minutes",  Museum  of  Conceptual 

Art,  San  Francisco,  California 
"Paris  Biennale",  Paris,  France 
"Video  Art  USA",  Centre  Culturel  Americain,  Paris, 

France 

1976       "Video  Art:  An  Overview",  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  California 

1975       "Video  Art",  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  traveled  to  the 
Contemporary  Arts  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  the 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Chicago,  Illinois;  The 
Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
"The  Whitney  Biennial",  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York 

"Video  Art  USA",  Biennial  de  Sao  Paulo,  American 
Pavillion,  Brazil;  traveled  to  five  Latin  American 
countries 

"Exchange?  DFW/SFO",  Fort  Worth  Art  Museum, 
Texas  and  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
California 

1973       "Gutierrez-Solana,  Classman,  Kos",  (Three  one  man 
exhibitions).  La  Jolla  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art, 
California 

Bibliography: 

1988       Shift,  "Anne  Marie  MacDonald  with  Paul  Kos",  May 
lannetti  Lazone  Gallery,  "Paul  Kos:  New  Work", 
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Brew,  Kathryn;  "Paul  Kos:  Sympathetic  Vibrations", 

Capp  Street  Project,  pp.  13,  14,  36,  37,  38,  39,  54,  55 
Kos,  Paul;  Tower  of  Babel  Catalog,  with  an  essay  by 

William  Vollman,  California  State  University  at  Chico 
1987       Museum  of  Modern  Art,  "Paul  Kos:  Chartres  Bleu", 

NewWork,  San  Francisco,  November  5 
Weisang,  Myriam,  edited  by  Sara  Frankel;  "Video 

Gothic:  Chartres  Bleu",  Image,  San  Francisco  Kxaminer, 

November  1 

Ranzenbacher,  Heimo;  "Tauben  im  Anflug",  Kleine 

Zeltung,  September  18,  catalogue 
Steirischer  Herbst,  catalogue 

Jenkins,  Bruce;  "Viewpoints:  Paul  Kos,  Mary  Lucier", 

Walker  Art  Center,  catalogue 
Conover,  Kirsten  A.;  "Tuning  in  to  Video  as  an  Art 

Medium",  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  11 
Riddle,  Mason;  "Video  Reaches  Artistic  Heights: 

Installation  Takes  Medium  Beyond  Limitations  of 

TV",  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch,  p.  3E,  May  17 


Downey,  Roger;  "Paul  Kos's  Chartres  Bleu:  An 
Aspiration  Toward  Heights",  "Object  Poems",  Henry 
Art  Gallery,  University  of  Washington,  January 

Ross,  David;  "Object  Poems",  National  Public  Radio, 
Morning  edition  with  Bob  Edwards,  February  4 
1986       Ayres,  Anne;  "Introduction",  p.  8;  Junker,  Howard;  "Paul 
Kos",  pp.  34-35,  2nd Nemport  Biennial,  the  Bay  Area, 
Newport  Harbor  Art  Museum,  catalogue 

Belsito,  Peter;  "Paul  Kos,  Sympathetic  Vibrations",  High 
Performance  Magazine,  Issue  34,  p.  73 

Tamblyn,  Christine;  "A  Ritual  for  Bells",  Artweek, 
vol.  17,  no.  10,  March  15 

Anderson,  Roger;  "The  Bells  of  Capp  Street",  The  Daily 
Califrjniian,  March  21 

1985       Albright,  Thomas,  edited  by;  Art  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  (1945-1980),  pp.  198,  200,  292 
Lischka,  Gerhard  J.,  edited  by;  Alles  U?id Noch  Viel  Mehr, 

pp.  971-973,  995 
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ERIK  LEVINE 
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Wrap  1987 

wood 

17  X  46  X  46  inches 


XXXX  1987 
wood 

33  X  60  X  60  inches 
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Horn  1988 

wood 

47  X  48  X  57  inches 


/ 
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Ring  1988 

wood 

59  X  59  X  47  inches 


78 


Circle  Shelf-  1988 

wood 

54  X  43  X  43  inches 


ERIK  LEVINE 


Born  1960,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Resides  in  New  York,  New  York 

1987 

Education: 

California  State  University  at  Northridge,  1980-81 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  B.F.A.,  1982 

Position: 

Self  employed  \9H('> 
Grants: 

1988  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

Solo  Exhibitions: 

1989  Halle  Sud,  Geneva 
Fundacio  Joan  Miro,  Barcelona 
Diane  Brown  Gallery,  New  York 

1988  Diane  Brown  Gallery,  New  York 

Group  Exhibitions: 

1989  "Whitney  Biennial",  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

Ne\\-  York 

1988       "Voids  and  Enclosures:  Seven  Contemporary  Sculptors", 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at  the 
Equitable  Center,  New  York 
"Walk  out  to  Winter",  Bess  Cutler  Gallery,  New  York 

1987  "Inductive  Geometries",  Diane  Brown  Gallery,  New  Yjrk 
"Small  Scale  Sculpture",  Woodruff  Arts  Center,  Atlanta 

College  of  Art,  Georgia 
"4  X  4-3",  White  Columns,  New  York 
"Sculptors'  Drawings",  Richard  Green  Gallery,  New  York 
1986       "Emerging  Sculptors  1986",  Sculpture  Center,  New  York 
"Small  Scale  Abstraction,  Painting  and  Sculpture",  Grace 

Borgenicht  Gallery,  New  York 
Diane  Brown  Gallery,  New  York 
"The  Constructed  Image",  Laurie  Rubin  Gallery, 

New  York 

"Time  After  Time",  Diane  Brown  Gallery,  New  York 
1985       "Sculpture",  Nina  Freudenheim  Gallery,  Buffalo, 
New  York 

Bibliography: 

1988  Lubowsky,  Susan;  "Voids  and  Enclosures:  Seven 

Contemporary  Sculptors",  catalogue,  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art 
Heartney  Eleanor;  "Erik  Levine  at  Diane  Brown",  ///7  /// 
Amerira,  May 


Smith,  Roberta;  "Do\\  nto\\  n  Galleries",  The  Nm'  York 

Times,  February  26 
Silverman,  Andrea;  "Private  Images  — Drawings  by 

Sculptors",  ARTnews,  Summer 
Brenson,  Michael;  "Private  Images  — Drawings  by 

Sculptors",  I'he  Nm>  York  Times,  February  6 
Brenson,  Michael;  "4  X  4  —  3",  The  Nrji'  York  Times, 

January  16 

Brenson,  Michael;  "Emerging  Sculptors  1986",  New  York 

Times,  December  26 
Kingsley,  April;  "Emerging  Sculptors  1986",  Sculpture 

Center,  catalogue,  New  York 
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ANN  McCOY 
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Osiris  for  Patsy  O'Hara  1981 

colored  pencil  on  acrylic  ground  on  paper  mounted  on  canvas 
107  X  168  inches 


I 
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) 

Barque  with  Celestial  Staircase  1984 

cast  bronze 

15'/>  X  ?)1  X  6  inches 
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Barque  with  Lion  Goddess  1985 

cast  bronze 

19  X  86  X  17  inches 


Kore  1986 

colored  pencil  on  paper  on  canvas 
U18  X  168  inches 
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Is/s  Processional  1988 
cast  bronze 

16 '/i  X  74%  X  WM  inches 


ANN  McCOY 


Born  1946,  Boulder,  Colorado 
Resides  in  Syracuse,  New  York 

Education: 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  B.F.A.,  1969 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  M.A.,  1972 

Position: 

Visiting  artist  and  lecturer,  Barnard  College,  New  York  . 

Awards  and  Grants: 

1978  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

1977  Berliner  Kunstlerprogramm,  D.A.A.D. 

1976  American  Association  of  University  Women 

1974  Norman  Wait  Harris  Award,  The  Art  Institute  of 

Chicago,  Illinois 
1972       Contemporary  Art  Council  New  Talent  Award,  hos 
Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art,  California 

Solo  Exhibitions: 

1988       ACA  Contemporary,  New  York 

1986       Eugene  Binder  Gallery,  Dallas,  Texas 

1985       Brooke  Alexander,  Inc.,  New  York 

1984       Brooke  Alexander,  Inc.,  New  York 

Ruth  Bachofner  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Greenville  County  Museum  of  Art,  South  Carolina 

1983       Galerie  Kornfield,  Bern,  Switzerland 

Fine  Arts  Center,  State  University  of  New  York, 
Stony  Brook 

1982       Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 

Brooke  Alexander,  Inc.,  New  York 
1981       Brooke  Alexander,  Inc.,  New  York 

Augen  Gallery,  Portland,  Oregon 

1979  Brooke  Alexander,  Inc.,  New  York 
Portland  Center  for  Visual  Arts,  Oregon 
Thomas  Segal  Gallery,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Arts  Club  of  Chicago,  Illinois 

Roy  Boyd  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinios 

Margo  Leavin  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  California 

1978  Chandler  Coventry  Gallery,  Paddington,  Australia 
Brooke  Alexander,  Inc.,  New  York 

1977  Wallraf-Richartz  Museum/Museum  Ludwig,  Cologne, 

West  Germany 
1976       Margo  Leavin  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 

1975  Betty  Gold  Fine  Modern  Prints,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Harcus-Krakow-Rosen-Sonnabend  Gallery,  Boston, 

Massachusetts 


Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
1974       Fourcade-Droll,  Inc.,  New  York 

1972  Betty  Gold  Fine  Modern  Prints,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Group  Exhibitions: 

1987       "Reason  and  Emotion  in  Contemporary  Art",  Edinburgh 
International,  Scottish  Arts  Council,  Scotland 

1986       "Images  of  the  Unknown",  P.S.I,  Long  Island  City, 
New  York 

"Second  Sight",  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
California 

"Art  and  Alchemy",  Venice  Bienniale;  Italy 

"Ann  McCoy,  Komar  and  Melamid,  David  Hollov\'eir", 

Gallery  Paule  Anglim,  San  Francico,  California 
1984-87  "Large  Drawings",  Independent  Curators,  Inc.;  (traveling 

exhibition),  New  York 
1983       "Young  Talent  Awards:  1968- 1983",  Los  Angeles  County 

Museum,  California 
"Shift:  LA/NY",  Newport  Harbor  Art  Museum, 

Newport  Beach,  California;  traveled  to  Neuberger 

Museum,  State  University  of  New  York,  Purchase 
1982       "Still  Modern  After  All  These  Years",  The  Chrysler 

Museum,  Norfolk,) Virginia 
1980       "Painting  and  Sculpture  T>day",  Indianapolis  Museum  of 

Art,  Indiana;  traveled  to  Contemporary  Arts  Center, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1979       "Decade  in  Review",  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York 

1976       "America  1976",  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington, 
DC;  traveled  to  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford, 
Connecticut;  and  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

1973  "Annual",  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 

Public  Collections: 

Allen  Memorial  Art  Museum,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Illinois 
Denver  Art  Museum,  Colorado 
Des  Moines  Art  Center,  Iowa 

Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden,  Smithsonian 

Institution,  Washington,  DC 
Hunter  Museum  of  Art,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts,  Hawaii 
Indianapolis  Museum  of  Art,  Indiana 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art,  California 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston,  Texas 
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The  National  Gallery  of  Australia,  Sydney 

Neuberger  Museum.  State  University  of  New  York,  Purcfiase 

Newport  Harbor  Art  Museum,  New  port  Beach,  California 

Pow  is  Art  Gallery,  Australia 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  Ne\\-  York 
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1986       McElvilley,  Thomas;  Artforvm,  April 

Brenson,  Michael;  New  York  Times,  Mav  11 
Baker,  Kenneth;  San  Francisco  Chivnicle,  September  21 
Shere,  Charles;  Oakland  Tribune,  September  23 
Van  Proyen,  Mark;  Artweek,  October  4 
Marvel,  Bill;  Dallas  Times  Herald,  July  18 
Wolfe,  Jan;  The  Dallas  Morning  Nrws,  July  7 
Mitchell,  Charles  Dee;  Dallas  Observer,  July  17 
Kutner,  Janet;  The  Dallas  Moniing  Nrws,  August  6 
1984       Schipper,  Mark;  "Ann  McCoy",  Art  Scene,  Los  Angeles, 
December 
Village  Voice,  April  17 
New  York  Times,  March  30 
1983        Horn,  Laurie  and  Marc  Fisher;  "Cultural  Center  a  Spark 
for  Art/ Artworks  Debut  at  Center's  Dedication",  The 
Miami  Herald,  December  23 


Kohen,  Helen  L.;  "Center's  Bronze  Horse  Set  the 

T:nsion  of  Modernist  Style",  The  Miami  Herald, 

December  23 
"Kornfield  in  Bern:  Ann  McCoy",  Easier  T^eitung, 

November  10 
Harrison,  Helen;  "Large-Scale  Montages  that  Reflect 

the  World  of  Dreams",  New  York  'Times,  January  2 
Wortz,  Melinda;  "The  LA/NY  Shift  for  Some  Artist: 

The  Fast  Lane  Heads  East",  ARTnms,  January 
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CHARLES  WILSON 


) 
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Listen  Moscow  1987 

steel,  fiberglass  and  neon 
36  X  60  X  13  inches 
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When,  When,  When  1988 

fiberglass,  steel  and  neon 
57  X  57  X  63  inches 
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CHARLES  WILSON 


Born  1937,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Resides  in  Evanscon,  Illinois 

Education: 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  B.A.,  1959 
University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  1959-60 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  B.F.A.,  1962 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  M.F.A.,  1963 

Position: 

Associate  Professor  of  Art,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 
Grants: 

1968       American  Academy  and  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Letters,  Neu-  York 
1965       Morse  Fellowship,  Yale  L'niversity,  New  Haven, 

Connecticut 


1981 


1980 


Awards: 

1988 
1983 
1982 
1978 

1971 


National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

Illinois  Art  Council,  Artist  Assistance  Grant 

Illinois  Art  Council,  Artist  Fellowship 

Silver  Circle  Award  for  Teaching  Excellence,  University 

of  Illinois,  Chicago 
Agape  Fellowship,  New  York 


Exhibitions: 

1988       Marianne  Deson  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 

1986       "Painting  and  Sculpture  Today",  Indianapolis  Museum  of 

Art,  Indiana 
Marianne  Deson  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 
1985       Marianne  Deson  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 
1984       "Chicago  at  Semaphore",  Semaphore  Gallery,  Ne\\'  York 
1983       "Visiting  Artists",  University  of  Tennessee  Art  Gallery, 

Knoxville 

"Art  and  the  Law",  Atlanta  Memorial  Art  Center, 
Georgia;  traveled  to  Kittredge  Gallery,  University  of 
Puget  Sound,  Tacoma,  Washington;  Portland  Justice 
Center,  Oregon;  Florida  District  Court  of  Appeals, 
Supreme  Court  Building,  Miami 
Marianne  Deson  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 
"Window  Shopping",  411  Wells  Street  Gallery,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

■  "Art  in  Chicago",  S\\en  Parson  Gallery,  Northern  Illinois 
University,  De  Kalb 

"10th  Anniversary",  N.A;M.E.  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 
1982       "Mixing  Art  and  Politics",  Randolph  Street  Gallery, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

"N.A.M.E.  at  Pittsburgh",  Hewlett  Gallery,  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University,  Pennsylvania 

"Portmanteau",  Herron  School  of  Art,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana;  traveled  to  University  of  Tennessee  Art  Gallery, 
Knoxville  and  Randolph  Street  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 


1978 

1977 

1976 

1975 

1974 

1972 
1969 

1968 


1967 
1966 

1965 

1964 
1963 


"Ritual  in  Landscape",  Touchstone  Gallery,  New  York 
"City  Sculpture",  Chicago  Cultural  Center,  Illinois 
"The  New  Louisiana  Landscape",  Contemporary  Arts 

Center,  New  Orleans 
Marianne  Deson  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 
N.A.M.E.  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 
"Chicago  Art  Prospective",  Navy  Pier,  Chicago,  Illinois 
"Chicago/Chicago",  Contemporary  Arts  Center, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

N.A.M.E.  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Ukranian  Modern  Art  Center,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Evanston  Art  Center,  Illinois 
N.A.M.E.  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 

"Outdoor  Sculpture",  Ravinia  Park,  Highland  Park,  Illinois 
Governors  State  University,  Chicago,  Illinois 
"Outdoor  Sculpture",  Federal  Plaza,  Chicago,  Illinois 
University  of  Chicago,  Illinois 
Evanston  Art  Center,  Illinois 
University  of  Chicago,  Illinois 

"Outdoor  Sculpture",  Federal  Plaza,  Chicago,  Illinois 

De  Paul  University,  Chicago,  Illinois 

De  Paul  University,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  Northhampton, 

Massachusetts 
New  Britain  Museum  of  American  Art,  Connecticut 
American  Academy  and  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 

and  Letters,  New  York 

Kanegis  Gallery,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

New  Britain  Museum  of  American  Art,  Connecticut 

De  Cordova  and  Dana  Museum  of  Art,  Lincoln, 

Massachusetts 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  New  York 
Yale  University  School  of  Art  and  Architecture, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 
"Outdoor  Sculpture",  De  Cordova  and  Dana  Museum  of 

Art,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts 
New  Britain  Museum  of  American  Art,  Connecticut 
Kanegis  Gallery,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Silvermine  Guild  Art  Center,  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 
Kanegis  Gallery,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
"Whitney  Biennial",  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York 

Silvermine  Guild  Art  Center,  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 
Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Isaac  Delgado  Museum  of  Art,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Atlanta  Art  Association,  Georgia 
Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Silvermine  Guild  Art  Center,  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 
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EXHIBITION  CHECKLIST 


JO  ANN  CALLIS 

Culver  City,  California 

1.  Man  in  the  Grey  Clay  Suit  /988 
gelatin  silverprint  on  linen 

60  X  50  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Richard  Green  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

2.  Play  I  Draw  im 

gelatin  silverprint  on  linen 
60  X  50  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Richard  Green  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

3.  Mojave  im 

gelatin  sikerprint  on  linen 
42  X  48  inches 

Collection  of  Susan  Landau,  Beverly  Hills,  California 

4.  Scene  /9S8 

gelatin  silverprint  on  linen 
50  X  58  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Richard  Green  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

5.  Beast  loss 

gelatin  silverprint  on  linen 
48  X  58  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Richard  Green  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

6.  Dog  an^/ Rider  /oss 

gelatin  silverprint  on  linen 
50  X  60  inches 

Collection  of  Michael  N4yers  and  Russell  Albright,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana 


PATRICK  T.  DOUGHERTY 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

7.  Site  Specific  Sculpture/ Atlanta  /oso 
maple  saplings 

dimensions  not  determined 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

8.  Site  Specific  Sculpture  I  La  Jolla  1989 
materials  to  be  determined 

dimensions  not  determined 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

9.  Site  Specific /Sculpture /Seattle  1990 

materials  to  be  determined 
dimensions  not  determined 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 


JAMES  DRAKE 

El  Paso,  Texas 

10.  Tfie  Bathers  1988 

steel,  charcoal  and  oil  on  paper 
84  X  1.16  X  20  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Arthur  Roger  Gallery,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana 

11.  Bark  of  Dante  1988 
steel,  charcoal  on  paper 
96  X  70  X  18  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Texas  Gallery,  Houston 

12.  The  Inquisition  1988 
steel,  charcoal  on  paper 
56  X  204  X  14  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Te.xas  Gallery,  Houston  and  the 
Barbara  Fendrick  Gallery,  New  York 


RON  FONDAW 

Miami,  Florida 

13.  Natff  1985 

clay,  copper,  wood  and  Egyptian  paste 
36  X  51  X  3  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

14.  Charkey  1986 

\  itrious  china  and  cast  iron 
23  X  52  X  8  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

15.  Fray  Roc  1988 

steel  and  clay 

38  X  57  X  24  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist 

16.  Warn -Wig  1988 
clay  and  Egyptian  paste 
21  X  37  X  8  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

17.  Kone  1988 

wood,  steel  and  adobe 
96  X  120  X  60  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

ED  FRAGA 

Detroit,  Michigan 

18.  Summer  1986 
oil  on  wood 

67  X  18  X  14  inches 

Collection  of  Tim  Thayer,  Oak  Park,  Michigan 
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W.   Fall—  llw  Marriage  mi 


oil  on  wood 
63'/?  X  18  X  13  inches 

Collection  of  Marilyn  Zinimcrnian,  Detroit,  Michigan 

20.   Red  Eanli  1987 

oil  on  wood  w  ith  collage 
l3'/2  X  18  X  l^z  inches 

Collection  of  Ciayle  and  Andrew  Camden,  Detroit,  Michigan 

1\.    Winter—Resiimction  /'KSS 
oil  on  wood 

60'/!  X  48  X  36  inches 
Cotirtesy  of  the  artist 

22.  Spring—  Transfiguration  /9SS 
oil  on  wood 

63 '/2  X  18  X  13  inches 

Collection  of  Vi\  ian  VV.  Day,  (Jrossc  Point,  Michigan 

23.  Winter—  Resnnntion  U  1988 

oil  on  wood 

19 '/^  X  30  X  2'/?  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

24.  Dance  of  the  Bine  Dress  1988 

oil  on  wood 

16 1/2  X  33  Vz  X  2  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 


DAVID  HAMMONS 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

25.    Untitled  1988 

rubber  inner  tube,  metal  frying  pans  and  metal  chains 
48  X  18  X  h  inches 
Cotirtesy  of  the  artist 

2(1.    Cobra  1988 

rubber  inner  ttibe 
36  X  24  X  6  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

27.  Air  Jordon  1988 

rubber  inner  tube  and  metal  bottle  caps 
36  X  20  X  4  inches 

Collection  of  A.C.  and  Thelma  Hudgins,  New  York 

28.  Champ  1089 

rubber  inner  tube  and  boxing  gloves 
48  X  24  X  6  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

29.  Strang  Fniit  1989 

concrete,  wood,  rubber  inner  tube  and  aluminum  trash  can 
156  X  36  X  36  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

30.  Untitled  1989 
mi.\ed  media 

dimensions  not  determined 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 


31.  Untitled  1989 
mi.yed  media 

dimensions  not  determined 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

32.  Untitled  1989 
mi.xed  media 

dimensions  not  determined 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

33.  Untitled  1989 
mi.xed  media 

dimensions  not  determined 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

34.  Untitled  1989 
mixed  media 

dimensions  not  determined 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 


PAUL  KOS 

San  Francisco,  California 


35. 


36. 


Guadalupe  Bell  1989 

bronze,  steel,  phosphorescent  pigment  and  strobe  lights 
168  X  266  X  108  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Gallery  [\iule  Anglini,  San  Francisco, 
California 

Site  Specific  Installation  1989 
mixed  media 

dimensions  not  determined 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Gallery  Paule  Anglim,  San  Francisco, 
California 


ERIK  LEVINE 

New  York,  New  York 

37.  Wrap  1987 
wood 

17  X  46  X  4f-)  inches 

Collection  of  Diane  Brown,  New  York 

38.  XXXX  1987 
wood 

33  X  60  X  60  inches 

Collection  of  Kileen  and  Michael  Cohen,  Great  Neck,  New  York 

39.  Hon!  1988 
\Miod 

47  X  48  X  57  inches 

Collection  of  Edward  R.  Downe,  Jr.,  New  York 

40.  Ring  1988 
wood 

59  X  59  X  47  inches 

Collection  of  Joshua  GesscI,  Zurich,  Sw  itzerland;  courtesy  of  the 
Diane  Brown  Gallery,  Ne\\  York 
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41.   Cinie  Shelf  im 

wood 

54  X  43  X  43  inches 

Collection  of  Edward  R.  Downe,  Jr.,  New  York 


ANN  McCOY 

Syracuse,  New  York 

4.Z.    Osiris  for  Parsy  O'Hara  i')Si 

colored  pencil  on  acrylic  ground  on  paper  mounted  on  canvas 

107  X  168  inches 

Collection  of  Des  Moines  Art  Center,  Iowa 

Purchased  with  funds  donated  by  Bettina  Bancroft,  Los  Angeles, 
California  1982 

43.  Barque  wit/i  Celestial  Staircase  1984 

cast  bronze 

\SVz  X  32  X  6  inches 

Collection  of  the  Neuberger  Museum,  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Purchase.  Museum  purchase  with  funds  from  Bettina  Bancroft 
with  additional  support  from  Helen  and  Leonard  Yaseen 

44.  Barque  with  Lion  Goddess  1985 

cast  bronze 

19  X  86  X  17  inches 

Collection  of  the  Lannan  Foundation,  Los  Angeles,  California 

45.  Kore  1986 

colored  pencil  on  paper  on  canvas 

108  X  168  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

46.  Isis  Processional  1988 
cast  bronze 

16 '/2  X  74%  X  10%  inches 

Collection  of  K&B  Corporate  Collection,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


CHARLES  WILSON 

Evanston,  Illinois 

47.  Berlin  Desire  1985 
fiberglass  and  neon 
40  X  70  X  59  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Marianne  Deson  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 

48.  Listen  Moscow  1987 

steel,  fiberglass  and  neon 
36  X  60  X  13  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Marianne  Deson  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 

49.  Bareback  1988 

steel  and  neon 

77  X  140  X  41  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Marianne  Deson  Gallery,  Chicago  Illinois 

50.  When,  When,  When  1988 
fiberglass,  steel  and  neon 

57  X  57  X  63  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Marianne  Deson  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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AWARDS  IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS 
GUIDELINES  AND  PROCEDURES 

Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts  Guidelines 

The  Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts  (AVA)  program  annually  announces 
ten  awards  of  $15,000  each,  distributed  within  ten  areas  of  the  United 
States  designated  according  to  artist  per  capita  population  (see  map  and 
listing  of  states  by  area,  page  101). 

Artists  are  eligible  for  AVA  awards  by  nomination  only,  and  must  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  One  hundred  nominators,  drawn  from 
across  the  country  and  representing  all  major  visual  arts  disciplines,  are 
each  invited  to  submit  to  the  AVA  staff  at  the  Southestern  Center  for 
Contemporary  Art  (SECGA)  the  names  of  five  artists  living  and 
working  in  their  respective  areas.  Artists  working  in  all  media  are 
eligible  for  nomination.  The  result  is  a  maximum  of  five  hundred 
nominated  artists,  although  some  nominators  submit  fewer  than  five 
names  and  sometimes  there  are  duplicate  nominations.  These  artists 
are  then  furnished  with  instructions  for  submitting  slides  and  related 
material  to  the  national  jury.  In  the  event  of  receiving  an  award,  each 
nominee  is  asked  to  commit  work  to  a  national  exhibition  and  its 
subsequent  tour.  All  nominees  are  invited  to  have  their  slides  placed  in 
the  AVA  slide  reference  registry— a  slide  library  intended  to  become  a 
major  contemporary  art  resource. 

To  encourage  acquisition  of  works  by  AVA  award  recipients, 
museums  participating  in  the  exhibition  tour  are  given  $10,000 
purchase  grants.  A  work  (or  works)  by  one  or  more  of  the  award 
recipients  is  purchased  with  these  funds. 

Procedures  for  Identifying  Nominators  and  Jurors 

AVA  goes  to  "the  field"  to  compile  lists  of  respected  artists,  museum 
directors,  curators,  and  critics  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Potential 
nominators  and  jurors  are  recommended  through  a  network  of  visual 
arts  professionals.  Each  year  one  hundred  nominators— ten  from  each 
of  the  ten  geographic  regions— are  identified,  as  well  as  a  group  of 
national  jurors  who  make  the  final  selection  of  ten  artists  from  the 
names  submitted. 

AVA  Exhibition  Program 

Along  with  the  financial  support  for  artists,  AVA  believes  in  the 
importance  of  recognition  through  public  exhibition  of  work.  Wide 
exposure  to  a  national  audience  is  an  essential  element  of  the  AVA 
concept.  Since  ten  artists  are  selected  annually  by  a  national  jury,  one 
exhibition  will  be  circulating  while  a  new  selection  is  underway.  This 
exhibition  program  requires  that  participating  museums  commit  in 
advance  to  a  totally  unknown  show,  one  in  which  the  very  artists  have 
yet  to  be  determined.  This  commitment  reflects  the  participating 
museums'  dedication  to  new  work— emerging  concepts  and  talents— 
and,  like  any  commitment  to  an  unknown,  it  is  an  act  of  faith. 
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AVA  AREAS 

This  map  of  the  United  States  illustrates  in  bold,  the 
boundaries  of  the  ten  Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts  areas. 
Divisions  are  based  on  artist  population  density  with 
statistical  data  provided  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

AREA  1 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Upstate  New  York,  and  Vermont. 
AREA  2 

Manhattan  Borough  of  New  York. 
AREA  3 

New  York  boroughs  other  than  Manhattan,  including 
Westchester  County  and  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  Puerto 
Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Pennsylvania. 
AREA  4 

Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina. 
AREA  5 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  South  Carolina. 


AREA  6 

Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 
AREA  7 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri. 
AREAS 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Northern 
California,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  Wyoming, 
Nevada,  and  Colorado. 

AREA  9 

Arizona,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Utah. 
AREA  10 

Hawaii,  and  Southern  California. 


AWARDS  IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS  STAFF 

AVA  Program  Director:  "led  Potter 
Director 

Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art 
AVA  Assistant  Director:  Virginia  S.  Rutter 
AVA  Secretary:  Cher  Plouffe  Jeffreys 
Exhibition  Coordinator:  Jeff  Fleming 
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A  \\l  A  t?  r>  Q 
/V  W    A  K  I J  C> 

IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS 

RFPTPTFNTS 

AVA  1 

AVA  5 

Michael  Singer 

A  rP'Ci  1 
r\.i  cd.  1 

Onrpf  n  Kraft 

Area  1 

Richard  Bosnian 

rxYCd  L 

Area  L 

*  Edward  Flood 

rvicd  o 

Area  3 

Maurie  Kerrigan 

A  Tf^n  A. 

Al^in  ^mnp 

Area  4 

Douglas  Bourgeois 

rVICd.  J 

(nivHp  (lonnpll 

Area  5 

Michael  Luchs 

Area  6 

Gordon  Newton 

Area  5 

Stephen  Schultz 

Area  7 

Jin  Soo  Kim 

Area  7 

iVldl^Ila  DUlllo 

Area  8 

Robert  Helm 

Area  8 

Richard  Shaffer 

Area  y 

MarK.  Mett 

Area  9 

Terry  Allen 

Area  lU 

Allen  Ruppersberg 

Area  10 

AVA  Z 

AVA  6 

John  McNamara 

Arp3  1 

/VI  Ca  1 

Rill  ,Sp?imjin 

Area  1 

Philip  Allen 

Ro^is  Rlprknpr 

IvWJO     I^IV— V^lVl  IWi 

Area  2 

Herman  Cherry 

Area  \ 

Arphip  R^inrl 

Area  3 

Emmet  Gowin 

Area  4 

William  Willis 

TV  IXIidlll  TTllllO 

Area  4 

Blue  Sky 

Area  5 

Tamps  IVdrhapls 

IcHIlXvO     J.Tl.i\_i  iClV.'iiJ 

Area  5 

Gloria  Thomas 

Area  6 

Peter  Huttinger 

Area  6 

Ada  Medina 

Area  7 

Hollis  Sigler 

Area  / 

nailer  Hall 

L-'OUg  nail 

A  O 

Area  8 

Christopher  Brown 

Area  8 

Jesus  Moroles 

Area  v 

Michael  Tracy 

Area  9 

Marvin  Harden 

Area  lU 

Jill  Giegerich 

Area  10 

A\  /A  "2 

AVA  o 

AVA  7 

Robert  Gumming 

ArP'-a  1 
tW  Cd.  1 

r^liffrnn  Pp^irork 

Area  1 

Donald  Lipski 

A  vf^rx  ^ 
rilCd  w 

AnHrp*;  ^prr^inn 

Area  Z 

Rolando  Briseno 

r\i  Cd  vl> 

Rnni  Horn 
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